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June Loveliness 


UNE’S DAYS are lovely days! Her sun is warm, her breezes soit; 

festoons trellises and garden walls with a wild tangle of roses; ¢ 
mingles their perfume with the sweet odor of damp earth; her fled 
clouds sail lazily across the sky. These days are good days to think lo, 
thoughts and dream of the things we want to do—tomorrow! 

June’s days are busy days! The sun comes up early, but long bef 
he shows his smiling face above the horizon the birds are calling 
another to the day’s activities. By daybreak the farmer is about his chord 
Soon he will be in the field cultivating the young, tender corn, stirri 
the earth about its roots to give it full opportunity to make a bounteo 
harvest. 

June’s days are bounteous days! Her wheat fields are a waving m: 
of green almost ready for the harvest. Young gardens are produci 
bountifully. Pea pods open almost with a thought, pouring out their g 
of good, life-giving food. Wild strawberries are red in the pastures, i 
viting us to feast on strawberries and cream! God in His goodness 
filled June’s lap with His gifts to mankind. Surely no other month of tf 
year has so much of His joy. 

School doors will close before the month ends and you boys and gi 
will be taking up your summer activities. Perhaps each one of you w 
be given some duty to perform in the home, but there will always be ti 
to enjoy June’s pleasures. Those of you who are fortunate enough 
live in the country do not need to be told to drink deeply of the fre 
air, the sunshine, the beauties of nature. But wherever you are, boys 3 
girls, thank God for the gifts June brings. Thank Him for a free count 
for the opportunity to run, to laugh, to play, to work! 

I too thank God for June. 
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By Alice Crowell Hoffman 
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Everywhere we meet. 


a June is all aflutter 
With bejeweled wings. 
June is surely made up 
Of life’s fairest things. 


June is filled with music; 
Songbirds in the trees 

Sing their carols gaily 
To the hum of bees. 


June is gay with laughter; 
“fg — Little folks and tall 
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Feel the magic gladness 
arn June spreads over all. 
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NCE THERE was a fuzzy baby bird that 
- lived in a cypress swamp. 

He was an egret. 

He was round and soft and cuddly. A few 
feathers showed on his wings, but his body was 
still covered with fuzz. The fuzz was so white 
that it made his spindly legs look black. It made 
his long bill seem blacker too, and his toes 
looked as yellow as dandelions. When he 
walked his feet twinkled as if he were wearing 
golden slippers. 

The egret had white feathers sticking up on 
his little round head. They were just like a baby 
bonnet. So he was called Little White Bonnet. 

Little White Bonnet lived in a big cypress tree 
in the swamp. In the warm breeze its branches 
swayed to and-fro. Its trunk was above water, 
but its roots went down deep under the water. 

Tucked in the forked branches of one of 
the trees was a flat nest made of sticks. Once three 
bluish-green eggs had lain there. Now’ three 
young birds sat on the sticks. Little White :Bon- 
net was the oldest of them. . 

He liked to look way down into the water be- 
low his nest. He liked to hear it lap softly against 
the tree trunk. He was glad his home was in the 
cypress tree. 

Little White Bonnet’s father was a snowy egret 


with fine white feathers. Every day he flew ta 
the gulf for a fish dinner. All day he was goné 
from the nest in the cypress tree. 

Before he left in the morning Little White 
Bonnet would chirp: “Daddy, please let me go 
with you. I can catch a fish. Look how big I am! 
Then Little White Bonnet would stretch hi 
wings wide and his neck high to show his father 


how big he was. 


But his father always shook his plumed head 
“You're too little, Fuzzy. Wait until your feath 


ers grow.” 
So little White Bon- 
net watched his father 


wing his way over the - 


swamp. Then he 
combed out his fuzz 
with his long bill and 
wished that his feathers 
would grow. 

Little White Bon- 
net’s mother was a 
snowy egret with lacy, 
curled feathers. Every 


day she flew away 
from the swamp for a 
fish dinner. She was 


gone from the cypress 
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tree most of the day leaving him alone. 

Every morning Little White Bonnet chirped 
to his mother: ‘Please let me go with you. I can 
catch a fish. Look how big I am!” Then the little 
egret would again stretch his wings wide and his 
neck high. 

“You must wait until you're older,” his moth- 
et would say, shaking her plumed head. 

Little White Bonnet watched his mother take 
off for the bayou. Then he combed out his fuzz 
with his long bill, wishing his feathers would 
grow. 

For a time Little White Bonnet huddled in the 
nest. His brothers were asleep, but he was 
not sleepy. 

If his wings were to grow, he must use 
them! And to make his legs strong, he should 
walk. So he picked his way along the cypress 
limb that hung way down near the water. 

Everything was so still he could hear the 
ap-lap of the water as it washed against the 

press tree. The branches swished gently in 
he breeze. A gauzy-winged dragon fly 
immed over the shining water. Fish must 
be down there. What if one jumped right 
p close to him? 

Little White Bonnet shook with 
xcitement. His baby bonnet stuck 


= 


up straighter than ever. What was that coming 
out of the water? It must be a fish! 

But it looked like a bumpy log. It moved 
slowly. When Little White Bonnet saw two 
gleaming eyes he nearly fell off his perch. What 
a big fish was at the foot of his tree! It opened 
its mouth so wide that Little White Bonnet was 
frightened. 

It was an alligator! 

The alligator glanced up at the little bird that 
looked like a spot of down on the limb. “What 
are you doing up there, Little White Bonnet?” 
he called up. He seemed to be laughing. 
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““Watching you,” Little 
White Bonnet answered in his 
hoarse voice. “But I'd like to 
catch a fish. Are there any in the 
swamp?” 

“Ho, ho!” laughed the alliga- 
tor. “To be sure. But you’re too 
little to catch them.” 

Little White Bonnet stretched 
his wings wide and his neck up 
high. “Look how big I am!” he 
said to the alligator. 

But the alligator closed his . 
big jaws and slapped the water 
with his tail. Then he slid out of 
sight, leaving only ripples smil- 

ing up at Little White Bonnet. 
Little White Bonnet 
got back to the nest his brothers 
were still dozing. So he picked 
his way along the opposite limb 
that stretched toward the next 
cypress tree. It was tiresome 
digging his toes into the bark, 
but at last he was near the end 
of the branch. A hoarse call 
above him made Little White 
Bonnet glance up. At first he 
thought it was another egret, 
but he was mistaken. It was a 
young heron. 

“Hello, White Bonnet!” the 
young heron called out. “Where 
are you going?” 

“I’m. making my legs strong 
so I can catch a fish,” Little 
White Bonnet said. 

“I know where the fish jump 
right into your mouth,” the 
young heron said. “Want to. 
come with me?” 


The little egret’s bonnet stood up very straight. 


He looked admiringly at the 


feathers. How pretty and white they were! 
“Yes,” Little White Bonnet said, excited. “But 
how can I go without my feathers?” 
“You can hop to the next tree. Like this.” The 
young heron showed the little egret how to hop. 
“When we get to the last limb of the next 
tree, then what shall we do?” Little White Bon- 


net asked. 


“Do the same thing over again,” the young 


heron said, 
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Messengers 


By Ethel Hawthorne 
Tewksbury 


Words are winged messen- 
gers 
Bearing thoughts abroad: 
Happy thoughts, kindly 
thoughts 
Worshiping the Lord! 


Words are tiny, cruel 
barbs, 

Wicked little things, 

Flying fast and spreading 
gloom 

With their flashing 
wings. | 


Don’t let bad words find 


their way 
From your hearth and 
home; 
Only send the gentle words 
Round the world to 
roam. 


For you cannot call them 
back, 
So watch what you say: 
Send kind, lovely, lilting 
words 
Quickly on their way! 


young heron’s 


nodded his crest. 

Little White Bonnet was so excited he almost 
fell off the limb. His mother had the most beau: 
tiful plumes in the world. Hunters might take 
her away! He forgot everything except that sit 
was in danger. 

His golden feet twinkled as he picked his way 
back to the nest. He glanced down at the fuz 
on his body. What could he do to help, Then be 
stretched his neck up 
“Pretty soon I'll be big,’ 

“Where have you been,(Please turn to page 2 


Every time the little egre 
jumped from one tree to an. 
other, it frightened him. But 
he must do it to grow big. { 
he dug his yellow toes into the 
bark and went on. He had 


shook the tree. 

“Guns!” the young hero 
called and flew away to hide. 

Little White Bonnet huddle; 
up into a soft ball. 

What a queer smell came ti 
him, not at all like the fres 
air the warm breezes brought 

A flapping of wings startled 
him. Two huge birds settled 
a limb close by. One had a cres 
on its head. It had long slate 
blue plumes. ‘He must be twic 
as big as my father,” 
White Bonnet thought. He 
could not help hearing whai 
the great blue heron said. | 
made him forget all about look 
ing for a fish that would jumi\ 
into his mouth. 

Little White Bonnet knew hes 
should not eavesdrop, but thelifai 
great blue heron’s voice was sof 
loud. that the little egret heard 
in spite of himself. 

“Plume hunters again! This 
swamp is not safe!” the big 
heron croaked. 

“Let’s fly away,” the mother % 
heron said, ruffling her feathers. 

“We'll go south, to that 
tonwood grove where no plume" 
hunters can come.” The heron 


high and his wings wit. 
he told shimself. 


reached the third cypress tree 
a when a dreadful popping sound 
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WELVE-YEAR-OLD Bobby, almost tearing 
ame ti the front door off its hinges, dashed into the 
> fres\ living room, where his mother was mending. 
ought} He panted excitedly: “Did you listen, Mom? he must not count too heavily on winning. But 
tartlei BI won, didn’t 1?” Bobby did count on winning. 
tled off “Bobby Dodson,” his mother charged. “You've Each afternoon on his way from school, he 
a cret run all the way from school! Your face is as red had hurried to the big window to feast his eyes 
5 slate flas——” on the glittering prize so soon to be his. He 
e twice] “Oh, Mom, can’t you tell me?” Bobby gasped thought of nothing else and talked of nothing 
Littlimpatiently. “You listened, didn’t you, Mom? else. He had begged Mother to listen to the radio 
it. HeffYou said you would!” announcement that afternoon in which the name 
5 Wwhaif Mrs. Dodson winced at the flushed, excited of the winner of the contest was to be divulged. 
aid. liiface of her sturdy young son. She remembered She had not failed him. 
it look {how Bobby had struggled over that letter, how “You know every boy couldn’t win, don’t you, 
1 jumjfisure he had been that it would win the bicycle Son?” she asked gently. 
in the City Department Store window. Vainly “Sure,” Bobby retorted, exasperated at the 

new heiishe had tried to make him see the possibility of delay. “But mine was the best letter.” Then his 
out thefMfailure. He would be competing with older boys, blue eyes bored into her accusingly. “I bet you 


Was SO 


forgot, Mom, and you said you wouldn't.” 
t heard 


“I didn’t forget, Bobby. I 
listened, and: 

“And what, Mom?” he inter- 
rupted eagerly. 

“I’m sorry, Son, but you 
didn’t win. A sixteen-year-old 
boy over in Hyland won. Oh, 
there were thousands of letters, 
the announcer said, mostly from 
boys much older than you. I 
wouldn’t feel too bad.” 

Bobby’s square shoulders 
slumped. The pain of the blow 
showed in his flushed face and 
quivering chin. Then he stiff- 
ened. 

“They're crooks!” he charged 
angrily between tightened teeth. 
“Just as the fellows said they'd 
be.” 

Mother said gravely, “I don’t 

(Please turn to page 27) 
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page 26) “Scottie gets his fun out of playing the game.” 
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“ HEN JANET and 

Mary were babies, they 
played in the same play pen. 
When they were three, they 
played in the same sand pile. 
When they were five, they rode 
their tricycles together up and 
down the sidewalk in front of 
their homes. That made them 
“best friends.” 

They never played with any- 
one else, unless you count Inky, 
Janet’s dog, who was exactly 
Janet’s age. First he was a fuzzy 
black pup, so fat that he tum- 
bled down the porch steps like 
a rubber ball. Then he was big- 
ger, with long floppy ears and 
big awkward feet. By the time 
Janet and Mary—still the best 
of friends—were old enough to 
start to school, Inky was a big, 
coal-black dog with a tiny white 
streak on his chest. He was a 
smart dog too. He could sit up 
on his hind legs, catch a ball in 
his mouth, and even jump 
through a hoop if there was 
something to eat on the other 
side. 

“You can’t go to school, 
Inky,” Janet said importantly 
when she and Mary started out 


Best 
Friends 


By Mildred Lawrence 


Pictures by Dorothy Wagstaff 


for school on the first day. 
“School is for children, not for 
dogs.” 

Just the same, as soon as the 
girls were around the corner, 
Inky followed them to the 
schoolhouse and sat down on 
the steps, waiting for them to 


Maty sat side by side in school 
played with each other at recess 
and ate their lunches togethe 
under a big oak tree in th 
schoolyard. 
_ “Come and teeter with me, 
said Bobby. 

“Come and play house wi 


us,” said Susie and Sally, the 


dandelion chains,” 
belle. 

But Janet and Mary shoo 
their heads and ran away ti 
play some of their own speci: 
games all by themselves. 

“We're best friends,” the 
said. 

Sometimes they let Inky pla 
with them if they needed some 
body else to make the gam 


come out right. They scoldeql 


him for following them 4 
school, but he only looked sag 
and appeared on the schoo 
steps the next day just the same 

After a while the other chil 
dren no longer asked Janet ant 
Mary to play with them, b 
Janet and Mary did not noti 
that. They were too busy havin} 
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a good time all by themselves. 
Then something happened. 
“We're going to move,” 

Mary eried, bouncing into Jan- 

e's house fifteen minutes early 

one morning. “Day after to- 

morrow. Daddy has been trans- 
ferred to Cincinnati.” 

Two days later they kissed 
each other good-by and prom- 
ised to be best friends forever— 
and Janet walked to school all 
by herself. Recess came, and 
there was no Mary to play with. 
Lunch hour came, and there was 
no Mary to eat lunch with. No- 
body paid the least attention to 
Janet, sitting by herself in the 
special place where she and 
Mary used to play. Bobby was 
teetering with Annabelle. Su- 
sie and Sally were playing house 
with some of the third-grade 
children. Even Inky was playing 
with a strange dog that had 
appeared from somewhere. 

After a while Janet went up 


‘to Bobby and Annabelle. 


asked. 


“May I teeter with you?’ She 


“Three can't teeter,” Anna- 


belle said. “Better find some- 
body else.” 

“May I play house with 
you?” Janet said to Susie and 
Sally. 

“This house is all full,” Su- 
sie said. “And our family is so 
big already that we have only 
just enough ration points,” said 
Sally, playing that she was the 
mother. 

Janet went back to the big 
oak tree and sat down. Of 
course Marty was her best friend 
and always would be, but all the 
children laughing on the play- 
ground would be nice friends to 
have too. Oh, how she wished 
that she and Mary had played 
with the others sometimes! It 
was too late now, it seemed, 
because now no one wanted her. 
Trying hard not to cry, she 
reached out for Inky, who 
had stopped playing with the 
strange dog and was lying down 
beside her. Inky licked her hand 
and looked pleased. 

“TI just play with you then,” 
Janet said. “Let’s see if you can 
still do your tricks. Sit up!” 


By Maud Uschold 


Ma planted fifteen round 
white eggs 

Beneath a setting hen. 

The hen just sat and sat and 
sat : 

For days and weeks; and 
then” 

One morning when we 
went to look 

The smooth white shells 
had nicks. 

When I came home from 
school the eggs 

Had blossomed into chicks! 


Inky sat up obediently. “Roll 
over!’’ Inky rolled over. 
“Catch!” Inky caught the soft 
rubber ball that Janet always 
carried in her pocket for a spe- 
cial game that she and Mary 
used to play. “You're a good 
dog,” she said softly. 

“Can he walk on his hind 
legs?” asked Bobby, who had 
stopped teetering and was 
standing with Annabelle watch- 
ing Inky do his tricks. 

“No,” said Janet, “but he can 
jump through a hoop.” 

“Let’s see him do it,” said 
Susie and Sally, who had 
stopped playing house to watch 
Inky too. 

“IT don’t have a hoop,” Janet 
said, “but I could bring one 
tomorrow if you want me to.” 

“Bring it!’ cried Bobby. “I 
never saw a dog jump through 
a hoop.” 

“We'll play zoo tomorow,” 
said Susie. 

“And Inky can be the trained 
bear,” said Sally. 

. “And Janet can be the animal 
(Please turn to inside back cover) 
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By Bula Hahn 


What the Story Told Before 


Jet Stockwell’s father and his uncle John live on 
adjoining paceanuae pi gs and his sister Sarah and little 
Lonny are very fond of Auntie Sue, Uncle John’s bride. 
Mr. Tanner, Tod and Nancy’s father, has a crude saw 
mill. Moonflower and Running Deer are Indian friends. 

Jet and Running Deer were making a stone walk 
for Auntie Sue. While digging up rocks for the walk, 
they opened up a deep hole. The boys do not know 
what is in the hole, but Jet does not want to share the 
find, which may be gold, with his Indian friend. They 
agree to come again to the hole at a signal to be given 
by Jet. Jet gives the signal and waits for Running Deer. 
“Me see the signal,” the Indian boy said, and showed 
Jet a stout elm pole and a long rawhide thong. 


Part Three 
“ E MUST WORK fast,” Jet said as Run- 


ning Deer joined him on the ledge at. 


the cliff. “We'll dig out more rocks for Auntie 
Sue’s walk; that is my reason for being here.” 
Then Jet told how he and Sarah had gone to the 
Tanner’s on an errand, and not finding the tim- 
berman and his family at home, he had coaxed 
Sarah to leave him at the ledge. 

“You—no tie—white rag?” Running Deer 
said his eyes full of disappointment. 

“Sarah did it for me,” Jet laughed. “And you 
came quickly.” 

“Me—watch good,” the Indian said. 

“We'd better get out a few rocks first, then 
we can start on the hole,” Jet explained, though 
he wished he were free to begin on the mystery 
at once. 

“No—hunt gold,” Running Deer said, not 
letting loose of his pole and rawhide thong. 

“But I asked Sarah to tell Mother that I had 
stayed to get out more rocks,” Jet told him, begin- 
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ning to feel that maybe he had acted too quickly 
in sending Sarah on home, and thinking again 
that he should have told his father about the 
whole thing that first evening when he and Run- 
ning Deer discovered the hole. But he had not 
told then, and he had got a promise from the 
Indian boy not to tell. Now he must keep the 
secret. But he would dig rocks just as he had told 
Sarah he would, and to make sure that it would 
be done he must do it before they opened the 
hole. 


Running Deer stood silent for a time and 
looked at the ground. Then much to Jet's relief 
the tall boy put down his thong and, walking 
over several feet, began jabbing at the edge of 
a large flat stone with his strong pole. Jet picked 
up a short pole and slipped it under the rock as 
soon as Running Deer had pried it loose. Work- 
ing together the boys soon had several stones 
ready for Uncle John to haul up to the cabin. 

“That should be enough for this time,” Jet 
said. ‘““Now if Sarah comes back to bring me a 
piece to eat, I have done what I said I would do.” 

The boys had worked fast. By the sun it still 
lacked about two hours of being noon. Standing 
with his bare feet on a pile of cool, damp leaves, 
Jet rolled his jeans above his knees and unbut- 
toned his collar. Running Deer removed his 
leather chaps and put them on the ground. Their 
eyes shone with excitement as they ran to the 
rock-covered hole. They brushed the leaves and 
dirt aside and shoved the stone out of the way. 

The holes yawned round and deep and mys- 
terious. Holding fast to one end of his long pole, 
Running Deer lowered it until they again heard 
that hollow, wooden sound. Then he brought 
the pole up and measured it to Jet. The hole was 
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not more than a couple of feet deeper than Jet 
was tall. 

“You—go down,” the Indian said. “Me—big, 
strong—pull you up.” 

Jet thought that over. It seemed a reasonable 
way to work together. So he sat on the edge of 
the opening and dangled his feet down inside. 
Then while the Indian boy stood close Jet 
dropped to the bottom of the hole. The dirt was 
cool and damp. The walls were straight but so 
narrow they did not give him room to lean over 
so that he could examine the thing he stood on. 
There were two or three inches of loose dirt, but 
underneath that was something solid. 

While Jet was moving one foot around his toe 
struck something that felt like metal. He could 
move it; at least part of it moved when he. put 
his toe under it. But it would only go up and 
down. Then his big toe slipped through it. Why 
it felt like—like the big iron ring on the lid of 
Mother's largest cooking kettle. He wiggled his 
toe out of the ring, then wiggled it in again. 
That’s what it was. It was an iron ring, and it 
was fastened to something. That something must 
be a lid or cover. 

“Lower one end of your thong,” Jet called up. 

Almost immediately the loose end of the thong 
dangled down in front of Jet’s face. He pulled 
on it until the end struck his feet. If he could lean 
over he would slip the end of the thong through 
the ring and tie it. But he couldn’t lean over. He 
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; “No gold!” Running Deer 
exclaimed disgustedly. 


raised his head and saw Run. 

ning Deer peering down at him. 

“What is?” the Indian asked. 

Jet told what his foot had 

touched. 

“Tie thong in ring,” Running 
Deer said. ‘“‘Me—pull you up. 
Then—two boys pull.” 

is just what Jet would 
like to do. Then as he drew his 
feet back against one side of the 
wall he slowly began to bend 
his knees. His knees touched the 
opposite wall, but the weight of 
his body helped to ease him 

- down. Soon he was on his knees. 

He was wedged in tightly, but 
the fact that he could now touch 
the ring with his hands kept him from thinking 
too much about his cramped position. Quickly 
he slipped the thong through the ring and tied 
it. Then before he could stand upright he had to 
dig away part of the wall that pressed so tightly 
against his knees. 

It was good to be able to stand up straight 
again. “Lower the pole,” Jet called. “It will help 
me climb out.” The pole dropped and Jet raising 
and bracing himself against it held up both hands. 
The Indian’s strong arms pulled him to top 
ground. Jet brushed the dirt off his clothes and 
panted from excitement. 

.The rawhide thong was long, several pieces ffi 
having been tied together. Jet grabbed hold of it 
with Running Deer, and both boys pulled with 
all their might. Nothing happened. Again the 
boys pulled—pulled steadily, then pulled with 
jerks. After several attempts, quite suddenly, the 
boys went over backward. The thing at the bot- 
tom of the hole had given way. 

Digging his heels into the soft ground, Rus 
ning Deer braced himself to hold the weight that 
dangled near the top of the hole. “Go—pull out,” 
he said when Jet had scrambled to his feet. Jet 
was glad to do that. And he tossed the thing onto 
the ground easily enough, now that it was loos 
ened from its long hiding place. Then to Jet's 
surprise he found that only the lid of the box 
had come up. The box itself was too rotten to 
hold together. But fastened underneath the lid 
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to the iron ring was an old rusty kettle. When 
the boys had made sure that nothing else re- 
mained in the hole they pried the cover off the 
kettle and spilled the contents out on the ground. 

“No gold!” Running Deer exclaimed disgust- 
edly. 

Jet’s eyes were big and round with surprise. 
There were arrowheads, dozens of them, two 
rusty hunting knives, beads of all colors strung 
on a long leather string, a heavy, linked neck 
chain, a ring, two bracelets, and a small leather 
pouch filled with long, sharp elk teeth. Running 
Deer said they were elk teeth. The assortment 
looked much like the things Jet had seen Indian 
women selling along the road when he went with 
his father to the settlement. The only difference 
was that the things the Indian women had to 
sell were bright and new while the things on the 
ground before him were dull and discolored with 
age. 

Running Deer stood, his arms folded across 
his breast, silent with disappointment. Jet crouch- 
ing on the ground took a more interested view 
of the things. He would like to give Mother a 
bracelet and a ring to Sarah. The woven bead 
headband would look pretty on Auntie Sue’s 
dark curls. She might even wear it for a belt on 
occasion—her waist was so tiny. Father and 
Uncle John could find many uses for the hunting 
knives. 

Then Running Deer dropped to his knees .on 
the ground. He picked up the 
neck chain and threw it around 
and over his head. He stuck a 


things with his Indian friend 
before he could make presents 
to anyone, and it seemed that 
Running Deer might want the 
best there was. Jet looked at the 
things a moment; then he 
picked up the woven headband 
and tied it around his head. He 
stuck a hunting knife under the 
waistband of his jeans. 

Wide eyed, Running Deer 
looked at Jet in surprise. “In- 


Suzanne and Nancy stood up. 
Sarah on Kutha was riding 
toward them. 


dians—made ‘em. Pale face—no want.” 

“Yes I do want my share,” Jet said quickly. 
“We will divide. You have two things. I have 
two things.” He held up two fingers on each 
hand. ‘Now you take something else, then I'll 
choose again.” 

Running Deer did not move but sat gazing at 
the pile for so long that Jet began to think the 
boy did not want to divide. They were Indian 
trinkets, to be sure, probably buried by some 
brave who had not come back to claim them, but 
Jet wanted his share. Even though the Indian 
owner may have belonged to Running Deer's 
family, the things were found on Father’s home- 
stead. Jet felt in his own mind that he was being 
fair, so he too sat still and waited; waited fo 
the Indian to make-the next move. 

Finally Running Deer leaned over and picked 
up a bracelet. After looking it over carefully he 
slipped it into his pocket. Jet picked up the other 
bracelet. It matched the ring still on the ground. 
They had the same shaped stone and carving. 
Jet’s heart pounded. It was the Indian boy’s time 
to choose. Would he take the ring? Jet wanted 
the ring because it had been made to wear with 
the bracelet that he held in his hand. 

Without looking up Running Deer reached for 
the ring. He put it on his little finger, turning it 
round and round. Jet’s heart sank with disap- 
pointment. Well, he had been the one to say 
they would divide by taking turns at choosing. 


hunting knife through the loop 
n his belt. Jet realized again ft i * 
that he would have to divide the 
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It had been Running Deer's 
turn. Jet picked up the string 
of colored beads—he would 
not let the Indian boy know 
that he cared so much about the 
ring. Running Deer then took 
the bag of elk teeth. 


There was nothing left but 
the arrowheads. They lay loose 
on the ground. Jet and Running 
Deer could each take one until 
they were all gone. Jet sat very 
still. Something cold and hard 
had come up inside him. It was 
his turn to choose. He could 
think: of the arrowheads as a 
pile—and take the pile. Why 
not? He wanted the ring that 
Running Deer had taken. Slow- 
ly Jet turned the old kettle over 
on its side and scooped the 
arrowheads into it. He then held 
onto the kettle. He had taken 
his turn. 

The Indian jumped up. 
“Huh!” he said. “Huh!” He 
looked at the arrowheads in the 
kettle. He looked at Jet through 
squinted eyes. “Huh!” he said 
again. Whirling around he went 
over and put on his leather 
chaps and picked up his pole 
and thong. Swinging onto his 
horse, the Indian boy rode away. 

Jet wanted to call after him; 
wanted to tell him that he did 
not really want all the arrow- 
heads. But that cold, hard feel- 
ing inside Jet kept his lips shut. 
He did not call to his friend; 
he silently stared at the Indian 
trinkets at his feet. Then the 
sound of Running Deer’s gal- 
loping horse died away. Jet 
looked at the sun. It was mid- 
afternoon. Jet was hungry. 

He pushed and shoved the 
large, flat stone over the mouth 
of the hole so there would be 
no danger of any of Father's 
stock falling into it. Then he 
put all his trinkets in the kettle, 

(Please turn to page 17) | 
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“ LORD, if Thou wilt 
O look upon me with fa- 
vor and give unto me a son, I 
will bring him unto Thy house 
to serve Thee as long as he 
lives,” promised Hannah of old 
as she knelt at prayer in the 
house of the Lord in Shiloh. 


Each year Hannah came with 
her husband to worship at the 
tabernacle in Shiloh, a journey 
of fifteen miles from their home 
near Ramah. When Hannah 
saw mothers with their children 
gathered around their knees at 
the place of service, her heart 
was saddened and she wept 
bitterly because she had no son. 
So great was her sorrow that 
she would not eat with the 
others but continued on her 
knees in tearful prayer. 


Then the Lord heard Han- 
nah’s prayer and gave her a son. 
The happy mother named him 
Samuel, which means ‘‘God has 
heard.” 


While Samuel was yet a very 
small child Hannah brought 
him to Shiloh to the priest Eli. 
“Do you remember me, the 
woman who knelt here and 
prayed for a child a few years 
ago?” she asked. “Here is my 
small son whom I wish to give 
to the Lord’s service even as I 
promised. May he live here with 
you so that he will grow up to 
be a righteous man.” 

Samuel stayed in Shiloh and 
lived with Eli in one of the tents 
beside the tabernacle. He was a 
healthy boy of sunny disposi- 
tion. As he grew, he helped the 
aged Eli with the duties of the 
Lord’s house. He lit the candles 
and placed the incense. He 
opened the doors for Eli, and 
obeyed him in every way. 

The loving obedience that 


\ Big 
Eli told him, “Do not hi 


Samuel gave was all the more 
a blessing and comfort to Eli 
because his own two grown sons 
were very wicked. They would 
not do as their righteous father 
wished. Eli’s heart was sorely 
troubled over them, and he lav- 
ished on Samuel the loving af 
fection of a lonely heart. 


night when Samuel 
was twelve years old he 
was lying asleep on his bed in 
the tent beside the tabernacle. 
He was awakened by the sound 
of his own name. “Samuel!” 
Thinking that Eli had called 
the boy jumped up quickly 1 
the dark, ready to obey at al 
times. He ran to the old man’ 
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ing from me, I pray you.” 


bedside. “Here am I. What is 
it that you would have me do?” 

Eli looked at the child lov- 
ingly. “My dear boy, I did not 
all you. Go back to your bed 
nd sleep.” 

Samuel lay down again, but 
ust as he was going to sleep, 
e heard his name called again. 
Samuel! Samuel!” 

Again he arose obediently 

d hurried to Eli’s side. “Here 
am. I am sure I heard you call 

is time.” 

But again the priest told 
amuel that he had not called, 

d again the boy went back 
0 his bed in the tent. 

For the third time as Samuel 
y sleeping he was awakened 


by the sound of his own name, 
“Samuel! Samuel!”’ And for the 
third time the boy jumped from 
his bed and went in to Eli. 

Eli knew now that it was the 
Lord calling Samuel. So he told 
the boy, “Go to your bed once 
again, and if you hear your 
name called, answer and say, 
“Speak, Lord, for Thy servant 
heareth.” 

Samuel went to his bed and 
waited. 

“Samuel! Samuel!” The voice 
came as if someone were stand- 
ing near his bed. 

Samuel, remembering what 
Eli had told him, answered, 
“Speak, Lord, for Thy servant 
heareth.” 

The Lord said: ‘““Hearken to 
the things that I say. I am go- 
ing to punish Eli’s sons for 
their wickedness. I am going to 
send such a punishment that ev- 
eryone will know of it.” 

Samuel listened to the words 
that the Lord spoke. He lay on 
his bed until morning, think- 
ing and pondering the meaning 
of this message. Then he got up 
and began his work as usual. 
When the daily tasks were fin- 
ished, Eli called the boy to him. 
“Samuel, what is the thing that 
the Lord said to you last night ?” 

Samuel hesitated. He knew 
that the punishment the Lord 
had promised for Eli’s sons 
would burden the heart of the 
old man. Samuel loved Eli and 
did not wish to hurt him. 

Eli told him, “Do not hide 
anything from me, I pray you.” 

Samuel obeyed those he loved 
at all times, so he told Eli all 
that the Lord had.said to him. 
Eli’s heart was heavy and sad. 
With bowed head he said, “It is 
the Lord who knows best; let 
Him do what seems good.” 


N TIMES past God had 

spoken to Moses and to 
other prophets, but it had been 
a long time since He had spo- 
ken directly to man. The peo- 
ple had waited long for Him to 
choose someone to whom He 
would speak. Now news spread 
that the Lord had spoken to the 
boy Samuel. By this token the 
people knew that Samuel had 
been selected to be a prophet 
of the Lord. Hannah, the moth- 
er, in her home near Ramah, 
heard the glad news and praised 
God in thankfulness. 


Then the punishment came, 
as God had promised. Enemies 
waged war against the Israel- 
ites. Eli’s two sons were killed 
in battle, the tabernacle was de- 
stroyed, and the people were 
disarmed and held in bondage. 
As always when the wicked are 
punished, many innocent peo- 
ple suffer also. Eli died of a 
broken heart. 


Samuel then went to live in 
his father’s home near Ramah. 
As he grew to manhood the 
Lord continued to speak to him, 
and just as he had been obedi- 
ent to Eli as a child, he was now 
obedient to God. He did what 
the Lord told him to do. 

The Israelites, bowed down 
under the hard tasks imposed 
by their oppressors, sought 
guidance of Samuel. Also when 
quarreling among themselves 
they came to Samuel for aid in 
settling their disputes. Because 
he was wise and just, Samuel 
grew in favor both with God 
and man. By God-given right he 
became judge over the twelve 
tribes of Israel. 

From time to time Samuel 
would leave his home near 
Ramah and go out among the 
people, teaching and begging 
them to turn back to the true 


(Please turn to page 16) 
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Our Stamp Collectors 


HE FIVE-CENT United 
States stamp we illustrate 

pictures what is perhaps one of 
the most unusual of our coun- 
try’s many scenic wonders. As 
you can see from the illustra- 
tion, it depicts one of the most 
famous geysers in the world, 
“Old Faithful,” in Yellowstone 
National Park, Wyoming. 

Geysers occur when volcanic 
heat comes in contact with wa- 
ter beneath the earth’s surface, 
raising the temperature of the 
water so high that the super- 
heated steam under pressure 
forces hot water and sometimes 
mud and rocks high in the air. 

You can imagine the amaze- 
' ment that the early explorers in 
Iceland must have felt when 
they first beheld the geysers, 
“nature’s steam jets,’” more than 
a thousand years ago. They 
must have been startled and per- 
haps a little frightened to see a 
column of water and steam 
spout from the ground beneath 
their feet, accompanied by a 
deafening roar. 
' While geysers exist in many 
volcanic regions in the world, 
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By Roland Rexroth 


the largest and most interesting 
ones are found in New Zealand, 
in Iceland, and in Yellowstone 
National Park in the United 
States. 

The Icelandic geysers are the 
oldest known. Indeed the very 
word geyser itself is derived 
from the Icelandic. word geysa, 
meaning to gush forth. One of 
the Iceland geysers is shown 
on the Iceland stamp that we 
illustrate. There are about a 
hundred of them located in a 
valley about thirty miles north- 


west of Hekla. Three of them 


are noteworthy: the Great Gey- 
ser, which throws a column of 
water ten feet in diameter over 
a hundred feet in the air; the 
Little Geyser, and the Strokkr 
or Churn, which has a funnel- 
shaped mouth much like an old- 
fashioned butter churn. 

The New Zealand geysers are 
in the south part of Auckland 
province. About 1880 they be- 
came inactive, but following a 
great volcanic eruption in 1886, 
seven gigantic geysers ap- 
peared. The most famous of 
them, Waikite, throws a col- 
umn of water to a height of 


thirty to thirty-five feet. 

Most geysers erupt at more or 
less regular intervals, and Yel. 
lowstone Park’s Old Faithful 


a 
gained its name because of the § s 
almost clocklike regularity of § | 
its action. Every sixty-three min. 
utes it raises a column of water § ;, 
to a height of one hundred tof o 
one hundred and fifty feet for aff [ 
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The Way to Honor 


(Continued from page 15) 


and living God: “Put out of 
your hearts these false gods of 
your oppressors, bend not yout 
knee to idols. Believe in the 
Lord God of Israel, the God of 
your fathers. Serve Him and 
Him alone; then the Lord will 
set you free of them that hol 
you in bondage.” 

After journeying among thé 
people, he always returned td 
his home near Ramah. There bf 
waited upon the Lord, believing 
that God would tell him what 0 
do. The Lord did speak to Sam 
uel many times, and under Hi 
leadership the Israelite peop! 
were free for a time. 
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Jet and His Sister 
(Continued from page 14) 


and picking up the kettle he 
started home. The mystery had 
been solved. There was no gold, 
no treasure, nothing much of 
real value. But over the division 
of that little he and Running 
Deer had quarreled. 

Before Jet reached the shal- 
lows at the creek he heard 
voices. The sound was coming 
nearer and nearer. He did not 
want anyone to see the Indian 
trinkets before he had time to 


clean and brighten them. He 
would hide them. Over a short 


way under one of the big trees 


was a large stone. He dropped 


the kettle down beside it and 
covered it over with leaves and 
brush. He was glad that he had 
acted quickly, for just a short 
distancé ahead he saw Aunty 
Sue and Nancy Tanner. They 
carried gunny sacks and were 
hunting nuts. 

“I'm glad to meet you here 
in the timber,” Auntie Sue 
called. ““You can climb the trees 
and shake down the nuts.” 

Jet did not tell them that he 
had been away from home since 
eatly morning, that he was 
hungry, and was on the way 
home to get something to eat. 
He said he would climb one 
tree, the big pecan tree that was 
just a little way from the place 
where they stood. 

“Pa and Ma and Tod went 


Auntie Sue laughed. Jet knew 
that she liked being called “Mrs. 
John.” She told Jet, “I was glad 
when Nancy came over, for 
John had to be away the whole 
(Please turn to page 29) 
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When bunny wiggles his long pink ears 
And wrinkles his funny pink nose, 

He’s trying to catch a message from 
The wind as it gaily blows. 


The prancing little zebra 
Is so very cute; 

He looks just like a donkey 
In a striped bathing suit. 


Like a basket hanging in a tree 
The orioles build their nest; 

And the soft winds blow it to and fro, 
Lulling baby birds to rest. 
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My little duck is soft and white; 
Her beak is like a shovel. 

She scoops up all the food in sight 

Without a bit of trouble. 


The camel has a humpy back 

And seldom takes a drink. 
Before he rests he always kneels— 
To say a prayer, I think. - 


The woodpecker wears a speckled vest 
And a cap of flaming red. 

He taps on our old dead apple tree 
Before I’m out of bed. 
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SPARTANS 


HE SIX Spartans in the Sloan pasture had 
come to a deadlock. 

“We'll have to wait for Kegs to cast the de- 
ciding vote,” said Coralee reasonably. 

“O. K., O. K.!” said her Cousin Red impatient- 
ly. “Just the same, the maple tree’ll be a lot 
easier to climb!” 

“And for a swing, you can’t beat it,” said 
David. 

David, Andy, and Red wanted to build their 
“tree house” in the maple. Coralee, Chink, and 
Bob had chosen the oak tree not far away. Kegs 
had not yet come to the pasture. 

“The oak’s higher,” Chink insisted. 

“We can nail cross pieces on the trunk to climb 
on,” said Bob. “And that limb on the north is 
plenty strong for our swing!” 

“The maple has no oriole nest,” said Coralee. 
“If we build in the oak the birds will sing to us 
all day long!” 

“Here comes Kegs,” -said Red crossly. “Let’s 
see which he wants.” 

The six Spartans left their boards on the 
ground and crowded about Kegs to argue the 
advantages of oak and maple. He listened and 
looked at their spreading branches; but at the 
first lull in the argument he gave his choice. 

“T vote for the oak! I like music!” 

Coralee’s heart leaped with delight. She had 
watched the birds build their nest, gathering 
horse hairs from the pasture and bringing other 
bits to weave what looked to her like a swinging 
pocket, Their feathers were bright and their 
songs sweet. She had named them Jack and 
Mary. They were her friends. Now they would 
be neighbors, and she could watch their birdlings 
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grow. She might even be able to make pets ot 
them. 

“Coralee,” said Red briskly, “will you go back 
to the woodshed and get eight of those short 
sticks in the corner? They'll be all right for the 
pieces we'll have to nail across the trunk. We'll 
lay out the platform while you're gone.” 

Coralee skipped happily away. The boys could 
spend their time reading or eating in the tree 
house or. swinging on the rope swing they ex- 
pected to hang near by. She would spend her 
time with the orioles. She might even learn to 
whistle their song! _ 

She dodged into the woodshed and got the 
boards from the corner. She started out and 
met her aunt. 

“Auntie,” she exclaimed in consternation; for 
she saw that Mrs. Sloan was carrying a bucket 
of water and a pan of grain for the chickens. 
“I’m awfully sorry! I didn’t mean to forget to 
tend the chickens!” | 

Her aunt’s smile was feproving. 

“You didn’t mean to be inconsiderate, Coralee; 
but today the Harrisons are coming to dinner. | 
Remember ?” 

- Coralee nodded. Guests meant extra work, and 
she had not done her regular chore! 

She dropped her wood and reached for the 
water and grain. 

“Please, Auntie,” she said earnestly, “is there 
anything else I can do before I go back to the 
pasture ?” 

“No,” said Mrs. Sloan, “Feed and water the 
chickens and gather the eggs. I can handle ev- 
erything else.” 

Coralee felt relieved. She had not wanted to 
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stay at the house while the other Spartans 
planned and built the tree house. But neither did 
she want to leave her aunt in the lurch. Red’s 
mother had always been kind to her; and Coralee 
wanted always to give her love and gratitude. 

Singing, she hurried about her work. When she 
had finished feeding the chickens, she gathered 
a basketful of eggs and put them in the case. 
Then she caught up her boards and ran for the 
pasture. 

“Slowpoke!” the boys teased her. “We've got 


the framework done! Tell us how you like it 
before we hoist it into the tree.” 

Eagerly she circled the big frame made of two- 
by-fours. 

“It’s going to be a mansion!” she declared 
admiringly. 


All day they worked at the oak tree, first mak- 


ing the ladder. Then with the rope they would 
later turn into a swing they lifted up the frame. 
They laid the flooring, board by board, and 
placed seats at convenient places. 

“What do you suppose our 
neighbors are thinking?” asked 
Coralee as she searched the 
foliage for the orioles. 

“Neighbors?” asked Chink 
curiously. 

“The birds,” 
“Where are they?” 

“Oh,” moaned Coralee, sud- 
denly stricken, “did we frighten 
them away?” 

She and Kegs looked at each 
other in consternation. 

“I guess we did,” said Bob 
unhappily. “We should have 
known they wouldn’t want us 
around their nest.” 

“Maybe they'll never come 
back!” mourned Coralee. 

“As Mom would say, we 
showed no consideration,” said 
Red tartly. “Just thought of 
ourselves and how we'd like 
the birds to fly in and out of 
our house singing!” 

Coralee did not answer. Mrs. 
Sloan was always reminding her 
and Red that they should think 
more of others and less of them- 


said David. 


selves. She stared stricken into 
the tree. Standing in the tree 
house, where she was now, she 
heard small sounds in the 
orioles’ nest, 


“It’s going to be a mansion!” 
she declared admiringly. 


“Do you hear anything?” she 
whispered to Kegs. “Do you 
suppose they have little birds 
in their nest?” 

She spoke to Kegs, but all 
the Spartans heard, and all of 
them stopped what they were 
doing and listened. 
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“Sure there are young birds,” 
said Bob wisely. “I hear them 
as plain as I do you.” 

“What'll we do if their par- 
ents don’t come back to them?” 
asked Coralee, crushed at real- 
izing what she felt she. had 
helped to do. 

“If they're not warm and fed 
—bingo!” said Chink, “But I 
don’t know what to do about it. 
I've tried and tried, but I never 
had any luck feeding baby 
birds.” 

Coralee said anxiously, 
“Couldn’t we put a board from 
here over to that limb. Then if 
the parents don’t come back, 
we could try, couldn’t we? Bob’s 
good with animals, You'll help, 
won't you, Bob?” 

“Sure,” Bob answered. “We 
can do what we can—by relays. 
That way we can all help.” 

“I've a really good book on 
birds,” said David. “P'm going 
home to read about orioles now. 
Then I'll telephone you and 
tell you what it says.” 

“Thank you, David and Bob, 
and all of you!” said Coralee 
gratefully. 

She felt responsible. If she 
had not been so insistent about 
building in the oak—if she had 
thought more of the birds and 
less about hearing them sing, 
this would not have happened. 
The Spartans would have built 
their house in the maple tree, 
and the oriole: could have 
raised their youny without be- 
ing disturbed. 

“TI stay on the ground and 
see if the parents come back,” 
she said. “When David finds 
out what to do, you'll tell me, 
won't you, Red?” 

“Sure I will,” Red 
promptly. 

Night came 9n, and the o i- 
oles did not return to the. st. 

In the shadows, Coralee stood 
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Happy Thoughts 


If you will memorize the happy 
thought for the week you will find 
it helpful. Say it when you first wake 
up in the morning and repeat it to 
yourself each time you think of it 
through the day. 


For the week of June 3 
June skies and flowers and 
gay-green trees— 


Thank You, Father, for all 
these. 


For the week of June 10 


God bless my life and make it 
fair 

To match earth’s beauty every- 
where. 


For the week of June 17 


Dear Father, show me what to 
do: 


Today how can I best serve 
You? 


For the week of June 24 
My highest good comes when 


I pray, 
“God, help me do Your will 


on one foot and then the other, 
wondering just what she could 
do. 

At last Red came with a mes- 
sage from David. 

“We won’t need to worry 
about keeping them warm,” he 
explained. ‘“David’s checked 


temperatures. And the way their 
nest is built, they'll be all right 
—even if it rains, which it 
won't. I got a darning needle 
and an eye dropper to feed 
them with; and we'll come out 
in the morning as soon as it’s 


‘light. Young birds eat all day 


long. So we're going to be 
busy!” 

To Coralee it seemed. that 
morning would never come. She 
slept and dreamed of small birds 
rocking in a wind-tossed nest, 
shrilling their hunger and cold; 
and strangely enough, they 
seemed to be calling for her. 
Every time she woke all was 
quiet. There was no wind to 
rock the nest, and the world 
was warm and dark. 

When dawn did come, she 
hurried into her clothing and 
knocked at Red’s door; but 
when she reached the kitchen, 
she found him there before her. 
He had a saucer of food, the 
darning needle, and the eye 


_ dropper. 


Together they made their way 
to the pasture. The sun was red 
and round on the horizon when 
they came in sight of the oak 
tree. 

“Look!” Red exclaimed, put- 
ting a hand on her arm and 
stopping her in the shadows 
under the maple. 

Coralee saw what he meant. 
The orioles, Jack and Mary, 
were flitting in and out of the 


oak tree. They were not feed- — 


ing their birdlings. They were 
trying to learn whether or not 
the invaders who disturbed 
them yesterday had really gone 
away. 

“If we keep away and don't 
disturb them, won’t they stay 
with their babies?’ she asked 
hopefully. 

“I think so,” Red answered. 

From the fence along the 
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highway someone whistled. 
Bob was scrambling along be- 
tween the strands of barbed 


_ wire. The other Spartans would 


ptobably be coming soon, to 
learn how the young birds had 
come through the night. 

“Let’s stop him,” Coralee 
begged. “Before he frightens 
them away.” 

Avoiding the oak, they ran 
for the fence. 

“Bad news?” Bob asked ap- 
prehensively. 

They told him what they had 
seen. 

“If we'd give them a week,” 
he said, “if we'd stay absolutely 
away from the tree, the little 
ones would be flying. Then we'd 
have nothing at all to worry 
about.” 

Andy came up the hill and 
joined them. 

“Why don’t we give them a 
week?” he asked. “A few days 
will make a lot of difference to 
the oriole family, and we'll have 
all summer to use the tree 
house.” 

Coralee thought, “Andy and 
Bob and J are for it. Kegs would 
be, if he were here.” 

She looked at Red inquiring- 
ly. She thought she knew what 
he would do. And he did not 
disappoint her! 

“The four of us here are for 
leaving them alone,” he said. 
“And I miss my guess if the 
others won’t agree!” 

“Then everything’s all right,” 
Coralee exclaimed in relief. 

She looked at the oak tree. 
Mrs. Mary Oriole was disap- 
pearing into the nest. Mr. Jack 
Oriole was winging his way to- 
ward the garden, where he 
would find plenty to eat. The 
birds had decided that the in- 
vaders were gone. They would 


stay, and the young ones would 
be safe! 
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READERS WHO WANT YOU 
TO WRITE TO THEM 


For the past few months we 
have been receiving many more 
requests to have names printed in 
this column than we have space" 
for. For this reason we are limit- 
ing the age to 13 years. If your 
name is not here select a pen pal 
from the list below. - 


Alan Boyes (11), 92 Edgar Lane, 
Droylesdon, Manchester, England; 
Grace Morrison (12), 47 Laws St., 
Toronto 9, Ont., Canada; Beulah 
Irving (10), Box 599, Bonners 
Ferry, Idaho; Sheila Hollingsworth 
(13), Lac du Bonnet, Man., Cana- 
da; Barry Loades (12), Funston 
Farm, St. Mellion, Cornwall, Eng- 
land; Catherine Crawford (13), 83 
Ferndale Ave., Norwood, Man., 
Canada; Joan Coulter (11), Box 
294, Hooper, Nebr.; Carol Jane 
Dill (9), 5805 Hamilton Ave., St. 
Louis, Mo.; Kathleen Thomas 
(13), 36 Foster Lane, Hebden 
Bridge, Yorks., England; Gloria 
Besenty (13), 5321/ N. Spaulding, 
Los Angeles 36, Calif.; Betty Car- 
men (13), Belize, Br. Honduras, 
C. America; Joe P. Webb (12), 
P. O. Box 695, Port Neches, Tex.; 
Signe Lee McKanna (10), Son- 
dra Lee McKanna (10), Luray 
Kans.; Elizabeth Ann Kelly (11), 
8 Gear St., St. John’s, Newfound- 
land; Joan Marilyn Walker (12), 
Church Rd., Mt. Morris, N. Y.; 
Joy Johnson (11), 33 Wills St., 
Sydney, N. S. W., Australia; Ruth 
Joanne Schell (10), Rte. 2, Cisne, 
Ill.; Ann Murray (13), D. S. G, 
Grahamstown, C. P. S., Africa; 
Faith Sage (11), P. O. Box 247, 
Rochelle, Ill.; Yvonne English (9), 
46 Westbourne Ave., Hull, East 
Yorks., England; Marion Lumpkins 
(13), Box 64, Kimball, W: Va.; 
Joyce Thackray (13), 89 Duchy 
Drive, Heaton, Bradford, Yorks., 
England; Hylma D. Spencer (13), 
63 Abbey St., Dunkirk, Notts., 
England; Eleanor Bishop (13), 
Egypt Road, Oaks, Pa.; Irma Jean 
Shaffer (11), Church St., Hynd- 
man, Pa.; Nellie Joe Conrad (13), 
Box 592, Santurce, Puerto Rico; 
Myrna Kline (10), Rte. 1, Box 
1062 G., Modesto, Calif.; Patricia 
Bagley (10), 102 Barber St., 
Springfield, Mass. 
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I Love You, Daddy 
By Margaret Moore (9 years) 
River Canard, Ont., Canada 


I love you, darling, I love you, dear, 
I love you, Daddy, through all the 
ear. 
You're kind to mother, brother, and 
me; 
That’s why we love you dearly, you 
see. 
Spring Is Coming 
By Betsy Wise (9 years) 
Hazlehurst, Miss. 
Listen to the spring breeze, 
Don’t you hear it 
Ever humming. 
What is the message 
It is bringing? 
Spring is coming! 
Spring is coming! 
Twinkle 
By Gay Gleason (5 years) 
Russell, Pa. 
Twinkle was a little star; 
He always twinkled down; 


At night he sat up in the sky 
And twinkled on the town. 


At morning Twinkle went away; 
The morning star came up. 

The sun began to shine again 
Into my breakfast cup. 


Poor Mickey 
By Dorothy Grace Dudey (9 
ears 


Wellington, Kans. 


Mickey Mouse went into a house 
To see what he could see; 
He saw Tom, the cat, so big and 

fat, 
And he left quite suddenly. 
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Editor’s Note 
What to send us for these pages: 
Your own stories and poems. 
Please do not copy. 


When to send it: At least three 
months before the number it 
is to be used in. If your poem or 
story is for September, send it 
now. 


How to prepare it: Write plainly. 
Give your name, address, and 
age. Inclose a note from a par- 
ent or teacher assuring us that 
the work is your own, not 
copied. 

Where to send it: Address your 
letter to Wee Wisdom Writ- 
ers’ Guild, 917 Tracy, Kansas 
City 6, Mo. 


Who can have his work pub- 
lished: Any reader under fif- 
teen years of age. 


We regret that we cannot re- 


turn unused contributions. 


The Little Hatchet 
By Nancy Lee Marshall (8 years) 
Jefferson City, Mo. 


He had a little hatchet that he 
wanted to try, 

And he saw a little cherry tree 
standing close by. 

With a whack-whack-whack the 
little tree fell, 

And little George was pleased that 
his hatchet cut so well. 

At supper his father looked at him 
with a frown 

And said, “How come my little 
cherry tree is on the ground? 

George looked up from his plate so 
very sad and shy 

And said, ‘Father, I had rather die 
than tell a lie, 

But my little hatchet I had to try.” 


The Farmyard 
By Murray Warman (11 years) 
Auckland, New Zealand 


The sun comes up behind the hills; 
The morning light is glorious, 

The cattle coming up the slopes 
Are to the milk lot going. 


The milkmaids hurry to and fro; 
Their pails make noisy clatter, 
While in the yard the geese and 
ducks 
Are busy with their chatter. 


The sun is sinking in the west, 
The evening shadows falling; 

All the birds have gone to rest, 
But there’s a morepork calling. 


Bugs Bunny 
By Phyllis Evans (10 years) 
Girard, Ohio 


There is a little bunny 
In the meadow green; 
He is in the comics too 
And also on the screen. 


He has two big buck teeth 
And two ferocious eyes, 
Also two big pink ears 
That he wiggles when he tries. 


He plays with big fat Porky Pig 

And also Elmer Tudd— 

The last time they played air-raid 
warden 


They landed in the mud. 


A Fairy 
By Jacqueline Keller (10 years) 
San Diego, Calif. 


I saw a little fairy, 
I think she saw me too, 
For when [| said, “Hello,” 
She said, “How do you do” 
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Springtime in the Rockies 
By Meriam Cunningham (12 
years) 

Loveland, Colo. 


When the birds from the top of the 
tall pine trees 

Sing merrily of lands. far across 
the seas; 

When the old bull elk stands erect 
on the hill 

And calls to his herd that the pas- 
tures do fill, 

It's springtime in the Rockies 

When the valleys are of a lovely 
green hue 

And the lakes and streams are a 
dazzling blue; 

When the breeze is soft and the 
sky is clear, 

That’s the most beautiful time of 
the year; 

For its springtime in the Rockies. 


My Wonderful Trip to the 


Moon 
By Gladys Steubs (13 years) 
Harpers Ferry, lowa 


As I was out walking one bright 
day in June, 

I decided Id like to take a trip to 
the moon. 

I got in a rocket ship and began 
to ascend, 

Though at first I was afraid it might 
be the end. 

As I flew higher something seemed 
to go wrong, 

So not to be afraid I began hum- 
ming a song; 

Even then I went very bumpy and 
slow, 

And soon I realized that I couldn't 
even go. 


It seemed I was stuck and I glanced 
all about. 

As I turned quickly around I heard 
a man shout; 

I peeked out of a window and 
there to my surprise 

Was the man in the moon carefully 
mixing some dyes. 

I was happy because I was finally 
there. 

I leaped out immediately and 
mounted the stair; 

He showed me all about, and I 
knew very soon 

I'd like very ‘much to live on the 
moon. 


The Robin 


By Margaret Meachem (9 years) 
Glenwood, Iowa 


The robin says, “Cheer up, cheer 


up,” 
Long Pefore the sun comes up; 
And when it is broad, broad day 
You may see him fly away. 
And if you follow him today, 
This is what he'll say: “Cheer up.” 


To a Beloved Teacher 


By Joellen Gassman (11 years) 
Rome, Ga. 


I fell in love with her that day, 

The day I entered fourth grade A, 

With her dark-brown hair and 

retty smile 

And Ses eyes shining all the while. 

She’s quiet and peaceful, sweet and 
low; 

I love her more than she can ever 
know. 

I'll always remember her that way, 

The way she was in fourth grade A. 


I Love America 
By Mary Louise Spicer (11 years) 
Stilwell, Okla. 
I love America 
Because it is a land of the free. 
God made it for you and me. 
I love America 
Because God provided 
Rocks, rills, and flowers, 
Buildings, temples, and towers 
For you and me. 
I love America 
Because it’s a land of the free. 


Making Bread 


By Eleanor L. Battisfore (13 
years) 
Waukegan, Il. 


Mother’s rolling, rolling dough; 
In and out her knuckles go 

Till the sticky, shapeless lump 
Grows a pillow, smooth and plump. 
Then she leaves it rise up higher; 
Then she shoves it in the fire. 
When she smells the delicious smell, 
Then she knows it’s baking well. 
When it’s golden just like wheat 
We shall get a crust to eat. 
How I wish we could be fed 
Every day on homemade bread. 


My Daddy 
By Nola E. Crandlemire (11 
years 
Didsbury, Alta., Canada 


My daddy is in Belgium, 
A country far away. 

He arrived there last month; 
I’m not sure what day. 


At first he was in Scotland, 
Not very far from Glasgow. 

There he was a carpenter, 
And did his work just so. 


Then he was in England, 
Far across the sea. ; 

The robot planes flew overhead, 
I know ‘cause he told me. 


And when this war is over 
My daddy will be home. 

He’ll be with us forever, 
Never more to roam. 


I Should Be Very Thankful 
By Richard C. Dickerman (10 
years 
Bowling Green, Ohio 


I should be very thankful since I 
have my nice warm bed; 

For a. little boy in Greece has no 
place to lay his head. 

I should be very thankful since I 
have enough to eat ; 

For a little boy in Greece has to 
go begging in the street. 

I should be very thankful since I 
have enough to wear; 

For in Greece a little boy’s clothes 
have many a tear. 

I am not very thankful but I ought 
to be, 

For I am sure almost any boy in 
Greece would like to be me. 


Our Clock 
By Myrtle Carter (7 years) 
Snyder, N. Y. 


Our grandfather clock stands by the 
wall. 

He will never jump and he never 
will fall; 

He never will dance and he never 
will hop; 

But he runs all day and he never 
will stop. 
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By Joanne Dee 


HIS NOVELTY belt is fun to wear with slacks or a summer 

dress: 

You and your playmates might get together some afternoon 
to make belts. Pool your yarn scraps so you will have a nice variety 
— of colors. Have your little wooden wheels ready in advance. 

The circles are 14-inch rounds sawed from an old broom 
handle. A painted handle makes pretty circles. Have Big Brother 
or Daddy prepare the circles or wheels for you. A 14-inch hole 
should be bored in the center of each wheel. A few circles (wheels) 
will split when the hole is being bored, so make plenty of extra 
wheels. 

Braid two cords of yarn long enough to go around your waist 
and to tie in a nice bow. Allow plenty of yarn for this. The more 
colors you use the prettier your belt will be. In the picture one 
braid is dark the other light to show you how the braids go over 
and under the wheels, with a knot tied between each two wheels. 

If you like to crochet you could use a chain-stitch cord instead 
of a braided one. 

When your cords are ready, tie a hard knot in each about 18 
inches from one end. Put one cord over the wheel and through 
the hole in the center, the other cord under the wheel and through 
the hole. Tie a single knot and repeat, carrying one cord over and 
the other under each added wheel until your belt is long enough, 
then tie a hard knot and allow about 18 inches of cord at the 
other end for your bow. 

Put your belt on and tie a pretty bow. Do You like it? 
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Little White Bonnet 


(Continued from page 6) 


baby?” He found his mother 
flapping her wings in distress, 
“T’ve been looking for you. The 
plume hunters have come 
again.” 

“I overheard what the great 
blue heron said,” Little White 
Bonnet chirped. “About a safe 
place to go.” 

“Where is it?” His mother 
looked upset. 

“The blue heron is going to 
a place where plume hunters 
can’t go,” Little White Bonnet 
told his mother. 

“Where is this place, baby?” 
His mother caressed him with 
her bill. 

“Away down south in a but- 
tonwood grove,” he told her. 

When Little White Bonnet’s 
father heard the news about the 
plume hunters he looked upset 
too. “That settles it,” he said. 
“As soon as our little ones can 
travel we'll start south.” 

It was tiresome for Little 
White Bonnet and his brothers 
when they set out. They had to 
rest often. But after a hard 
journey they reached the bird 
sanctuary. 

Little White Bonnet had nev- 
er heard such a clatter. Egrets 
croaked and squawked in the 
trees. Ibises cackled and blue 
herons boomed. 

“What a noisy place!” Little 
White Bonnet grunted. 

“But safe.” His mother cud- 
dled him close to her side. 

“Soon I'll be big!” He 
stretched his neck up high and 
his wings wide. 

The next morning Little 
White Bonnet was awakened 
by croaks and cackles. His fath- 
er went off to the gulf for 
breakfast. His mother set out 
to gather sticks to make a nest. 
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When she returned she said, 
“We'll start your fishing lessons 
this morning.” 

At the bayou Little White 
Bonnet and his brothers 
watched their beautiful mother. 
She stood motionless in the 
shallow water, poising her long 
bill. Like lightning it shot 
downward, bringing up a fish. 
But when Little White Bon- 


away. 

“We'll try again tomorrow,” 
his mother said as they went 
back home. 

That evening all the birds 
gathered at the head of the 
swamp. A reception was being 
given by Grandfather Egret, 
who lived in a tall live oak near 
by. 

Little White Bonnet’s mother 
was there fluffing out her curls. 
His father was there talking to 
the other egrets about the best 
fishing places. Little White 
Bonnet just sat and stared at the 
other little egrets. 

Then the old grandfather 
flapped his wings for silence. 

“Welcome, newcomers,” he 
croaked. “This sanctuary has 
been given us by the kind man 
who lives on the hill. I hope you 
appreciate it. But why have you 
come in such numbers? It is 
most unusual.” 

“A little egret told us,” an 
ibis cackled. “‘He overheard the 
gteat heron mention this place.” 

“May I see this youngster?” 
the old grandfather asked. 

Little White Bonnet’s golden 
slippers twinkled as he betook 
himself to the live-oak tree. He 
stretched his neck up high and 
his wings wide. 

“You have saved many lives, 
Little White Bonnet,’ Grand- 
father Egret said. “ "Tis best not 
to eavesdrop, but since you 
could not help hearing, every 


net tried it, the fish always got » 


bird here should be thankful 
that you carried the news home 
to your parents.” 

Then all the egrets flapped 
their wings in applause. The 
herons boomed and the ibises 
cackled. 


What Mother 
Says 
By Bertha C. Whitman 


My mother says a happy 
smile 
like 
bright; 
It drives away the shadows 
And makes your heart 
feel light. 


the sunshine 


But ugly frowns are like 
the clouds 
‘Fhat keep the sun away; 
They make grown folks 
and children too 
Unhappy all the day. 


I think I'll try to wear a 
smile 
From morning until 
night 
And do my very best to 
keep 
The frowns all out of 


sight. 


“Thank you, Little White 
Bonnet!” they chirrupped and 
cackled. 

His father looked very proud. 
His mother’s lacy plumes were 
aflutter. 

“Soon I'll be big,” he grunted 

(Please turn to page 28) 


Scottie Gives a Lesson 
(Continued from page 7) 


like to hear you talk that way, 
Son.” 


“Well, they are!” Bobby re- . 


peated. “They cheated me out 
of that bicycle!” 


HE yelling down the street 

told of the ball game in 
progress on Rider’s lot, but Bob- 
by was not thinking of ball 
games. A sense of injustice 
weighed heavily upon him as he 
strode dejectedly toward the big 
park. 

It may have been the coolness 
of green lawns and trees that 
eased his bitterness, but more 
likely it was the shrill yapping 
that came from beyond a shrub- 
bordered path. He pushed 
through the foliage to see what 
was going on. 

An elderly man was throwing 
a ball to the extreme delight of 
a lanky red bird dog and a stub- 
by-legged Scottie. Bobby could 
not withhold a chuckle at the 
frantic efforts of the Scottie to 
outspeed his long-legged com- 
panion, and the staccato yelp 
that marked each bounce of his 
short legs. 

“If he wouldn’t bark so 
much, he’d have more wind for 
running.” Bobby had no idea 
that he had ventured his opin- 
ion aloud until the elderly man 
faced him smilingly. 

“Oh, Skeets gets more fun 
out of cheering Lady on than 
Lady does out of getting the 
ball,” the man answered, throw- 
ing the ball again. 

That throw fell short. The 
speeding Lady overran it. 
Skeets’s short legs stopped 
above the ball; his tail fanned 
delightedly as his sharp eyes 
followed Lady’s return. She 
picked up the ball and the pair 
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Strawberry Shortcake 


2 cupfuls flour Y4 cupful shortening 


1 egg 
24, cupful milk 


314 teaspoonfuls baking powder 


3/4 teaspoon salt 


3 tablespoonfuls sugar sweetened berries 

@ Sift and measure flour into mixing bowl. Sift baking powder, 
salt, and sugar into flour. Measure shortening and cut into the flour 
with two knives or a pastry blender. Measure milk into another 
bowl, add egg, and beat until well blended. Then pour grad- 
ually into flour mixture; stir until a soft dough is formed. Turn 
out on a floured board and press dough into a sheet about 1/4 inch 
thick. Be sure to flour your hands before handling the dough. 
For individual shortcakes cut out two circles of dough for each 
shortcake with a floured biscuit cutter. Butter both pieces and lay 
one on top of the other on a greased pan or baking sheet. Place 
them about an inch apart and bake in a preheated over at 450° F. 
for 12 to 15 minutes. When baked, the two sections will separate 
easily for filling. 

@ Prepare the strawberries by washing and crushing slightly; 
then add sugar as needed and let stand at lent 10 minutes. Other 
fruit may be used if desired. 

@ When shortcake is baked, separate the sections and fill with 
sweetened fruit; then pile more fruit on top. Serve while warm if 
possible. Serve with cream, with top milk, or with ice cream. 

@ To make a family-sized cake press dough out in two small 
greased pie pans. Bake 15 or 20 minutes. 

@ If this recipe makes a larger.cake than desired serve some of 
it with hot creamed vegetables, creamed mushrooms, or chopped 


hard boiled eggs creamed. 


raced back to their master, with Skeets is a real sport. He gets 

Skeets yelping gleefully. his fun out of playing the game. 
“Why didn’t Skeets pick it He doesn’t care who gets the 

up?” Bobby puzzled. ball.” 

The man laughed. “Oh, Later the dogs followed the 
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elderly man from the park. Bob- 
by, sprawled on the cool grass, 
followed the dancing little 
Scottie with his eyes until the 
rapidly wagging tail disap. 
peared in the shrubbery. 

The Scottie got his fun out of 
playing the game, the man had 
said. Somehow that stuck in 
Bobby’s mind. 


WAS a sheepishly grin- 
ning lad who edged into 
the living room an hour later, 
where his mother was still busy 
with mending. 

“Say, Mom, if——’’ Bobby 
stammered. 

“Yes, Son,’ Mother coached, 

mindful of Bobby’s changed at- 
titude. 
“I was just thinking, Mom. If 
you took down the name of that 
boy over in Hyland, the one 
that won the bike, I’d like to 
write him a letter, telling him 
I’m glad he won.” Then sagely, 
“Anyway it’s the game that 
counts, not who won.” 

Mother smiled as she handed 
him a slip on which she had 
written the winner’s name. Bob- 
by had learned one of life’s im- 
portant lessons, but Mother did 
not know that a stubby-legged 
dog had been his teacher. 


Little White Bonnet i 


(Continued from page 27) 


to her so no one else could hear 
what he said. 

“Doing a big thing is better 
than being big,” she croaked, 
gathering him close to her. 

This time Little White Bon- 
net did not stretch his wings 
wide or his neck up high. He 
could wait for that fish. After 
what his mother had just said 
he guessed he was big enough 
after all. 
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Jet and His Sister 
(Continued from page 17) 


day. Nancy churned while I 
baked hoecake. Then we ricked 
the wood that John chopped 
last night. We carried the chips 
inside the shed where they will 
keep dry. Then Nancy said the 
nuts were falling so we thought 
we would gather a few.” Su- 
zanne stopped then to gather a 
bunch of brightly colored leaves. 

Nancy followed Jet to the 
base of the pecan tree. “Mrs. 
John has a wonderful surprise,” 
she said in low tones. “It’s most 
too good to be true. But it’s a 
secret-—so I mustn’t tell!” 

Jet looked from Nancy to 
Auntie Sue; then back to Nancy. 
Without saying a word he shin- 
nied up the tree as fast as he 
could. He rested on the first 
limb. So Nancy and Auntie Sue 
had a secret. Being a boy, I don’t 
care, he thought. But what about 
Sarah? She'll care. And I guess 
I don’t blame her—much. I’m 
glad she’s not here to know 
about it. Then holding on tight- 
ly, he jumped up and down on 
the limb and the pecans show- 
ered down. 

Auntie Sue and Nancy 
laughed gaily as they ran from 
place to place gathering up the 
nuts. Jet climbed yet higher and 
shook another limb. Again a 
shower of pecans fell. Then he 
stopped shaking the tree. Suz- 
anne and Nancy stood up. Sarah 
on Kutha was riding toward 
them. She was bringing him 
something to eat, Jet knew. She 
had been on her way to the 
ledge, but hearing the voices 
had come over to the pecan tree. 

Would Nancy tell Sarah that 
she and Mrs. John had a secret? 
Jet shifted his position on the 
limb. What could the secret be? 

(To be continued) 


Ride a Stick Horse 


By Glenn Morgan 


OW THAT summer's here, it is time to gallop over the 
meadow on a fine stick horse. 

The horse pictured was made by a boy I know for his little 
sister. He was working for a credit in the cub scouts, and making 
this toy counted toward the credit. 

Use an old broomstick or any other smooth stick about one 
yard long. 

Draw on paper a rectangle 514 inches by 814 inches, and 
draw the horse’s head given here inside the rectangle. Cut the 
head out and trace it on a piece of thin wood. Cut out with a coping 
saw. With black ink draw eyes, nose, and mouth on each side of 
the head. From scraps of leather or felt cut two ears about 3 inches 
long. (See A.) Fold as in B and tack as in D. Fringe a piece of old 
leather (C) and tack the mane on as in D. Cut a slit in the broom 
stick so the horse’s head will slip in. (See E.) Slip the head in and 
tack in place. Cut a strip of leather for the lines and tack as in D. 

Now your horse is ready to ride. 


Love Your Neighbor 
By Christine Mabry 


A player is selected to be “‘it.” 
He sits on a chair in the center 
of the room. The other players 
sit on chairs in a circle around 
him. He speaks to one of them 
and says, “Do you love your 
neighbor?” The player answers 
by calling the names of two 
players in the circle. The mo- 


ment these names are called the 
two players must exchange 
chairs. At the same time “it” 
tries to get one of their chairs. 
If he succeeds the player left 
standing becomes “‘it.” 

When asked “Whom do you 
love” a player may say “Every- 
body,” and then everyone must 
change seats. The one failing 
to get a chair becomes it, and the 
game continues. 
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As I read “Little White Bon- 
net” in this number of WEE 
Wispom I couldn’t help think- 
ing what a cute and clever pet 
Little White Bonnet would 
make. Then another thought 
came to me. Wouldn’t it be 
wonderful to build, in my own 
back yard, a bird sanctuary for 
my little feathered friends? 

Birds are my favorite pets, 
and a little effort on my part 
would mean that I could have 
many more pets and a great 
deal more happiness. I am even 
tempted to build a “tree house,” 
as the Spartans did this month, 
so that I may watch the birds 
more closely and learn more 
about them. 

Write us about your favorite 
pet. Send your letters to WEE 
WispoM, 917 Tracy Ave., Kan- 
sas City 6, Mo. 

Dear Editor: 1 have a dog named 

Topper. He is a black cocker spaniel. 


He knows when I come home from 
school. He is very funny; when he 


sees my school bus coming he. be- 


gins to jump.—Susan Roads. 
e : 

Dear Editor: In spring and sum- 
mer my main hobby is to roam the 
coulees around here and look for 
wild flowers and birds’ nests. Last 
spring I was amused to see a robin’s 
nest in an old flicker’s abode. The 
holes in the tree were so placed 
that the female’s head stuck through 
one hole and her tail through the 


other. As she was so disturbed when - 


I was near the nest I didn’t go there 
often. 

Another interesting thing was a 
mallard’s nest. When I came near 
the nest the bird seemed mad. She 
would limp and flap her wings to 
try to lead me away. I knew why 
she did this so watched her from 
the top of a hill after that—Anne 
L. Hoffman. 


Dear Editor: 1 have a cat named 
Bunny, and that name fits him very 
well. You see he was born on 
Easter Sunday, is pure white, and 
when small he hopped like a rab- 
bit. When you roll a little rubber 
ball of his, he will go get it and 
bring it back to you to roll again. 

He has blue eyes and a pink 
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nose. His ears are pink inside. 

He is our alarm clock. He wakes 
us up every morning between six 
and seven o'clock. 

He sits on a chair by the win- 
dow and almost breaks the glass 
trying to catch the snowflakes. 
—Anne Southard. 


Dear Editor: 1 have a kitten 
whose name is Ginger. I call her 
that because she is the color of 
ginger. She sleeps in my doll bug- 
gy. Sometimes I dress her m8 in a 
dress and bonnet and she | just 
like a little old lady. 

When my mother and daddy play 
ping-pong and the ball goes in the 
other room, she goes after it and 
rolls it back to them. She is a very 
playful kitten, and my, how she 
can eat!—Carol Lee Benjamin. 


Dear Editor: 1 have a little red- 
and-white kitten named Tommy. 
He is named after his father and 
looks very much like him. Tommy 
rides on the bicycle with me. When 
I ride around the yard, I put him 
on the seat and he will sit there 
just like a gentleman. 

He has a bad habit though. Ev- 
ery day when I come home from 
school he will run out and meet 
me. You see he might be hit by a 
car.—Mary Ann From. 


Dear Editor: I have a black-and- 
tan cocker spaniel. Her name is Pen- 
ny. She is two years old, and I 
have had her since she was ‘three 
months. 

She does many tricks—carries 
things in her mouth, plays hide and 
seek, and dances. 

She meets me on my way home 


from school and rides in my bicycle 


basket.—]Judy McEndy. 


Dear Editor: I have a little 
brown-and-black puppy which I 
named Smokey. if he sees me eat- 
ing something he has to have a bite. 
He plays hide-and-seek and foot- 
ball with me. He has a little ball 
which I kick. He grabs it in his 
mouth and runs. If I can’t stop him 
he makes a touchdown. Then he 
gives the ball back to me. I love 
him very much.—Shirley Spotwood. 


What Cam Ye Pot Ho? 
( 
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What Month Is This? 
By Enola Chamberlin 


My first is in Jupiter but not in 
Neptune, . 

My second’s in Saturn but not in 
moon, 

My third is in Venus but not in 
Mars, 

My fourth is in earth but not in 
stars; 

My whole is a month when 
warm days bring 

Flowers from seeds we sowed 
in the spring. 


Can You Guess His Name? 
By Helen Ramsey 


Of French descent, this hand- 
some lad 

The true eye of the artist had. 

His greatest pleasure was to 
roam - 

The countryside near to- his 
home. 

He tramped the woods and 
then, well hid, 

He studied what the bird folk 
did. 

No bird too humble or too shy 

To long escape his artist’s eye. 

Each little feathered friend he 
drew 

In lifelike pose and color too. 

Years later, all the pictures 
done, 

A publisher took everyone, 

Made a collection of great 
fame— 

“Birds of America” the name. 

A name revered by everyone 

Is that of John James ———— 


State Flower Puzzle 
By Bertha Reynolds Hudelson 


If you fill in correctly the last 
word in the following verse 
you will have the name of the 
State that has chosen the violet 
for its State flower. 

The shyness and the brightness 
of wood violets bring joy! 
These forest-loving, .sky-blue 
things belong to ————. 


_ Guessing Game 
By Ollie James Robertson 


Here’s the definition of ten 
words, and each word contains 
th pair of letters OO. Can you 
guess what the words are? 

1. A thin rubber tube that 
will float in the air when filled 
with air. 

2. A water bird. 

3. A ghost. 

4. A small flat sweet cake. 

5. An oriental tree. 

6. Another name for the 
peanut. 

7. The foot of a horse. 

8. The noise made by a cow. 

9. A kind of small dog. 

10. The part of a plant that 
descends into the earth. 


Spring Flower Guess 
By Alice Crowell Hoffman 


Holland raises them for vases; 

People have them on their 
faces! 

Fair they are, of many hues, 

From which you are free to 
choose. 


Name These Animals 
By Marion Doyle 


I live in wood and meadowland. 
Hopping on highways is my 
habit. 
I am timid—so they say! 
My tail is a snowball. I’m 
the ------ ‘ 


My figure’s anything but slim. 
I dearly love a bog, . 

And I confess I’m greedy too. 
May name is ---. 


I'm not dainty; I weigh tons! 

Only a giant would call me a 
runt. 

I have a trunk and a wrinkled 


I carry my house upon my back. 
I’m small and always pale: 
I wear my eyes upon my 
“horns” — 
Isn’t that clever? I’m the 


I am an animal of the woods, 
Born as small as a blueberry 
blossom! 
I’ve a tail like a rat and a point- 
ed nose. 
Someone gave me the name 


Use the first letter of each 
name— 
When you've found them, of 
course! 
Unscramble them and you will 
have 
The letters that spell - - - - - 


What Is My Name? 
By Walter Pierce 


My first is restless, wide and 
deep; 
It will not quench your thirst. 
My second quite unwanted 
grows; 
My whole lives in my first. 
(Answers inside back cover) 
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As I read the Booster letters this month I missed something—I missed 
letters from our boys. What’s the matter, boys, are your victory gardens 
taking up your spare time? To be good gardeners, good errand boys, good 
boys on ar ps routes, good boys any place, you need patience, and self- 


control an 


good judgment. These qualities are developed through the 


Booster Club work. Don’t let the girls run away with the club. 
I sometimes think boys have a harder time weeding out ugly words 


than girls do. In July WEE Wispom there will be a 


poem that will help all 


you young gardeners, both boys and girls, to grow a different kind of 
victory garden. Keep your letters coming. 


Cherrio, Boosters. 
Secretary. 


_ Violet will succeed in keeping 


her temper because she is work- 
ing at it and asking God's help. 
We are working with her too 
and hope soon to have a letter 
saying that she has that spirited 
steed called Temper under full 
control. 


Dear Secretary: | am very happy 
to become a member of the Booster 
Club. I think it is a very good and 
nice club to be a member of. 

The Prayer of Faith has helped 
me so very much many times al- 
ready. One time we had a geog- 
raphy quiz and I wasn’t very sure 
I knew my lesson well. I said The 
Prayer of Faith, and I had only a 
few answers wrong. It has hel 
me in my other work and my studies 
too. I have memorized it, and I sa 
it every night before I go to bed. 

I have tried very hard to keep 
the pledge. Sometimes I can’t con- 
trol my temper, but I know I have 
re. Sipe a lot in controlling it, 
and I will be able to control it 
mote. . 

I try to help others too. I never 
used to sweep the floor in the morn- 


ing before I went to school, but 
now I do so that my mother won't 
have to do it. I do more favors for 
people than I did before. I find 
it is fun. : 

Thank you very much for your 
lovely letters and the extra Prayer 
of Faith card. I save all your letters 
that I get, because I like to read 
them when I am lonely, and they 
cheer me up.—Violet Latvala. 


Marguerite lives in a very in- 
teresting place. We are happy 
to have her as one of our mem- 


bers. 


Dear Secretary: 1 am very happy 
to be a Booster. I am glad I joined. 
I live right by the locks and can see 
the boats go through. I have learned 
The Prayer of Faith and I like it 
very much. I’m going to try ve: 
hard to keep the ind 
say The Prayer of Faith often. 

I have a very pretty cat. He is 
all colors, and we call him Friday. 
He was still a kitten when we 
found him, but now he is big and 
fat.—Marguerite Bouche (Canal 
Zone). 


Cleone finds being a Booster 
is helping her in several ways. 
You will be interested in read- 
ing her letter. 


Dear Miss Benson: 1 am proud 
to be a member of the Good Words 
Booster Club. The Prayer of Faith 
has helped me in many ways. I 
find that by praying many wishes 
will be granted. I am learning to 
control my temper. This month 
before I received my report card | 
prayed that I would not be ashamed 
of it. Sure enough it was a very 
good one as | had received good 
grades. One day I bought some de- 
fense stamps and I thought I had 
forgotten to bring them home. | 
looked everywhere for them and 
still I could not find them. I said 
a prayer and then I looked in my 
book bag and there they were. 
Prayer has helped me in many ways 
this month.—Cleone Studwick. 


Gail has answered one of my 
letters with a little poem about 
“Peaceful Polly.”” I am sharing 
it with you. 


Dear Secretary: 1 think the idea 
of “Peaceful Polly” is a very good 
one for us to follow. I have tried 
to be like her and it helps me a great 
deal. I am also receiving help from 
The Prayer of Faith. I hope that 
soon many more boys and girls of 
other countries may learn about this 
wonderful club and join it. Here 
is a poem I wrote about “Peace- 
ful Polly.” 

Polly is a peaceful child, 

Which makes her good and true. 
Now let us see if we can’t be 

Like Peaceful Polly too. 

—Gail J. Martens. 
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Edward has not been a Boost- 
et long but I am sure that he is 
going to be a good one. 


Dear Secretary: 1 am glad to be 
a member of the Good Words 
Booster Club. I enjoy using The 
Prayer of Faith. I was happy to re- 
ceive my card that shows that I am a 
member of the club. I will do my 
best to keep the rules——Edward 


Marfin. 


I am always pleased when a 
Booster tells me he is learning 
passages from the Bible. Caro- 
lyn has made a good start. 


Dear Secretary: My mother and 
father are visiting friends. My sis- 
ter and I are alone. We have just 
finished reading the last issue of 
WEE WIsDoM. 

I have learned the twenty-third 
and twenty-fourth Psalms, and The 
Prayer of Faith. They are all help- 
ing me. This evening when I could 
not find my friendship bracelet, I 
said The Prayer of Faith and I 
found it.—Carolyn Tucker. 


Marilyn found her tests 
easier after she said The Prayer 
of Faith because the prayer 
freed her mind from the fear of 
failure. Marilyn’s letter is in- 
teresting. 


Dear Secretary; 1 have just re- 
ceived my WEE WisDoM and I have 
almost read all the stories. I surely 
do enjoy the letters from the 
Boosters. 

I certainly enjoyed the last letter 
you wrote to me and I will agree 
with you that prayer certainly helps. 

In school when we were having 


kkk * THE 


God is my help in every 
need ; 

God does my every hunger 
feed; 

God walks beside me, guides 
my way 

Through every moment of 
the day. 


semester tests, the questions were 
quite hard so I just prayed and 
then I found them to be easier. 

I have said some things this past 
month that I should not have said. 
But from now on I am going to 
try to be a better Booster. 

I am trying hard to memorize 
The Prayer of Faith. It helps me 
very much when I am in need so I 
want to know it. 

In our church here we have an 
orchestra. My older brother plays 
the piano and my younger brother 
plays a bass horn. They are prac- 
ticing now and they sound very 
nice together. I play a violin. 

I enjoy being a Booster and I 
hope others have as much fun in it 
as do— Marilyn Benfield. 


Ruby is overcoming the fear 
of the dark since she is using 
The Prayer of Faith. 


Dear Secretary: It is fun being 
a Booster. The Prayer of Faith has 
helped me many times, especially 
when I am in the dark. I try to 
say The Prayer of Faith each morn- 
ing. 
It is fun to keep the pledge, as 
everyone around you is happy if 
you are happy.—Ruby Lighty. 


Evelyn has found a secret for 
happiness. I wonder if other 
Boosters have found this too. 


Dear Secretary: The Prayer of 
Faith has helped me in many ways. 
I am very happy to be a member of 
the Good Words Booster Club. I try 


very hard to keep the rules. The 


better I keep the rules the happier 
I feel. 

Thank you for your lovely letter. 
It is the nicest letter I ever re- 
ceived.—Evelyn Marie Baker. 


Helen makes a good member 
of the Booster Club by her hap- 
piness that she is sharing with 
others. 


Dear Secretary: Since I have been 
a member of the Good Words © 
Booster Club I have been very hap- 
py. I have tried to make other boys 
and girls happy too. I have my 
pledge memorized and also The 
Prayer of Faith. I only wish more 
girls and boys knew about the 
Good Words Booster Club. I am 
trying to get some schoolmates to 
join our club. One of my school- 
mates said the other day, “Why are 
you always so happy?” I told her 
that I had joined the Good Words 
Booster Club and said The Prayer 
of Faith often. She said if it helped 
me that much she was going to try 
it too.—Helen Besore. 

Barbara’s letter gives sugges- 
tions for an interesting club for 
either boys or girls and it would 
certainly be helpful. 


Dear Secretary: My girl friends 
and I have started a club. We call 
it the junior WACS. There are 
about six or eight members now. 
Every month we are going to try 
to improve our bad habits. For in- 
stance one month we will try to 
improve our speech and the next 
month our manners. I read in WEE 
Wispom that four girls were do- 
ing that and when I suggested it to 
the club everyone agreed it was a 
good idea. I think it would be a 
good idea if other Booster members 
started junior WACS clubs. After a 
year we would be better people in 
many things. We are going to read 
a story from Wee WiIspom at the 
next meeting of our club.—Barbara 


W olter. 


PRAYER OF FAITH 


I now am wise, I now am 


true, 

Patient, kind, and loving, 
too. 

All things I am, can do, and 
be, 


Through Christ, the Truth 
that is in me. 


God is my health, I can’t be 
sick; 

God is my strength, unfail- 
ing, quick; 

God is my all, I know no 
fear, 

Since God and love and 
Truth are here. 

—Hannah More Kobaus. 
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THIS IS THE BRIDE 


Designed by Sylvette Morin (13 years) 
Drawn by Dorothy Wagstaft 


If you are under 15 years of age you may submit your paper doll for this page. Each doll 
must be accompanied by a note from a teacher or parent stating that the work is original. 
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Table Blessing 
By Florence Taylor 


Dear God, we’re truly thank- 
ful for 
Our many gifts from Thee: 
Our food and clothes, our 
health and strength, 
Our friends and family. 


Best Friends 


(Continued from page 9) 


trainer,’ said Annabelle. 

Janet and Inky walked home 
with Susie and Sally and Anna- 
belle and Bobby that afternoon. 

“See you tomorrow,” they 
all called as she left them at her 
corner. 

“Good-by,” cried Janet hap- 
pily. She leaned over and patted 
Inky’s head. ‘“‘A best friend is 
nice,” she whispered, “but lots 
of friends are better. And isn’t 
it lucky that you know how to 
do tricks!” 


Answers to Puzzles 
What Month Is This? 


June. 


Can You Guess His Name? 
Audubon. 


State Flower Puzzle 
Illinois. 


Guessing Game 


1. Balloon. 2. Loon. 3. Spook. 
4. Cooky. 5. Bamboo. 6. Goober. 
7. Hoof. 8. Moo. 9. Poodle. 10. 
Root. 


Spring Flower Guess 
Tulips. 


Name These Animals 
1. Rabbit. 2. Hog. 3. Elephant. 
4. Snail. § Opossum. 6. Horse. 
What Is My Name? 
Seaweed. 


OF INTEREST TO PARENTS 
and 
SUNDAY SCHOOLTEACHERS 


How to Teach Young Children 
Their Relationship to God 


Very young children can easily be taught their true 
relationship to God, and what they learn during their 
tender years will remain with them through life. With 
this thought in mind the Unity School of Christianity 
publishes a series of simple lessons to be used by 
parents and Sunday schoolteachers in directing 
children’s thoughts toward the spiritual side of life. 
Grouped in a loose-leaf folder, they are known as the 


Beginners’ Course 


These nonsectarian lessons are not designed to 
give the child any formal religious instruction but 
rather to prepare him for the acceptance of religion 
later on. Appealing to his play instinct, the course 
offers simple devices such as cutouts, pictures to 
color, and things to make as a means of stimulating 
the child's interest in God's human family, His bird 
family, His animal and vegetable kingdoms. The 
child soon comes to know God as his Father and as 
the one source of everything in the universe. 

The Beginners’ Course offers parents and Sunday 
schoolteachers a wealth of simple teaching material 
to be used over a twelve-month period. Compiled by 
persons with years of experience in training children, 
it is worth many times its price, which is only $1. 


UNITY SCHOOL OF CHRISTIANITY 


917 Tracy, KANSAS City 6, Mo. 
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ANCY turned out the light 
and slipped into bed be- 
tween cool, smooth sheets. 
She sighed heavily as she looked 
out at the night sky and the roll- 
ing lawns bathed in moonlight. 
The night breeze that fluttered 
the edges of the curtains brought 
her the scent of honeysuckle. It 
was lovely at Grandma’s, she 
thought drowsily; too bad that 
Elizabeth and Jim were going 
away just as she arrived. As she 
drifted off to sleep she wondered 
what she would do without them. 

In the morning Nancy dressed 
hastily and crept downstairs. The 
house was so quiet she could 
hear the ticking of the great clock 
in the hall below. As she came 
close enough to see its face she 
noticed with dismay that it was 


hours. . 
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Friend FOR NANCY 


only five. Grandma would not be 
up for hours. But Nancy was 
wide awake now; she couldn’t 
think of going back to bed. She 
slipped quietly out the side door 
and started for a long ride on 
Elizabeth’s bicycle. 

It seemed a long time after she 
returned from her ride before 
Grandma opened the door to get 
the milk and discovered her on 
the porch steps. After they had 
had breakfast Nancy asked, 
“What can I do today, Grand- 
ma?” I’ve been for a long ride 
and watered the flowers and had 
breakfast, and it’s only half past 
eight.” 

“You can go to the store for 
me, Nancy, and something will 
turn up by the time you get 
back.” 


Nancy started out to the store 
with a light heart, glad to have 
something to do. On her return 
she met the postman. “I left a 
friend for you, Nancy,” he said, 
grinning broadly as he passed. 

“A friend?” she repeated, puz- 
zled, and then suddenly she broke 
into a run as she saw what 
Grandma was holding up for her 
to see. “It’s WEE WISDOM,” 
she cried joyously. ‘““Now I won’t 
be lonely at all.” 
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